LAW AND THE GREAT STATE

opinions, but, if you desire it, the chaplain shall wait upon
you, your solicitor and your intimate friends are at your ser-
vice, and you shall have every opportunity of settling your
affairs in a manner as satisfactory as this unfortunate occasion
permits."

No doubt, however, the judges and lawyers of the
Great State will feel it less incumbent on them to
reproduce the violence and fierceness of the past
than they do now. The modern parent can bring
up children without incessantly flourishing a big
stick, and it is time the law came up a little nearer
to the present level of civilisation. . . .

In this connection it is instructive to remember
the politeness of the Athenians. Readers of Plato's
Phcsdo will remember the civility of the executioner
to Socrates when he presented the hemlock and
lucidly explained how it would work. This is quite
an advance on pinioning and blindfolding the vic-
tim or preventing him forcibly from committing
suicide. On the one hand one observes barbaric
insult and a brutish vindictiveness, on the other
a dignified appeal to human dignity and citizenship
even in a criminal condemned. Still more startling
to modern not'ons is Socrates's expression of attach-
ment to the laws of Athens when Crito urges him
to escape. To Socrates the laws appear almost as
friendly deities who have watched over him from
the cradle, and whom he is bound by the ob-
ligation of past benefits not to defy, Mr. Zim-
mern explains this attitude very well in the mas-
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